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ABSTRACT 

These four addresses by community college presidents 
and chancellors were selected for recognition by the American 
Association of Community and Junior Colleges' Presidents Academy. 
After an introduction by Larry W, Tyree, "Interrelationship of Career 
and Technical Programs with the Humanities," by Rose M. Channing, 
traces recent trends in vocational and hximanities education, arguing 
that a true interrelationship of the technologies and humanities will 
recognize the purity of each, yet mix and match to yield desirable 
student outcomes. Donald H. Godbold's address, "Opportunities for 
Progress and Change in a Period of Economic Stress," identifies areas 
of needed change for community colleges, including the identification 
of student goals and needs, articulation with other educational 
segments, partnerships with the private sector, and the use of 
advanced technologies. In "Excellence and Innovation in Higher 
Education: Implications for Community Colleges," Richard K. 
Greenfield reviews responses of two-year college leaders to "A Nation 
at Risk" and argues that community colleges should take the offensive 
to bridge the ideals of equity and excellence. Finally, "Conmtunity 
Colleges; We Must Act to Shape Our Future," by Robert Pari 11a, 
reviews the challenges facing two-year college leaders, advocates a 
clearer definition and communication of the strengths of community 
colleges, and recommends greater political involvement. (LAL) 
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AACJC Presidents 
Academy Speeches Program 

One of the purposes of the Presidents Academy r as stated in its 
constitution, is to provide "a means for the development of in- 
service, professional development programs for chief exinrutive ad- 
ministrators" of our nation's community, technical, and junior col- 
leges. It was to help satisfy this purpose that the "speeches pro- 
gram" was initiated, resulting in this monograph. 

In resfH)nse to the program, 43 presidents and chancellors sub- 
mitted 79 speeches for consideration by a committee of the Acad- 
emy's Executive Committee, chaired by Abel Sykes of Kings River 
Community College and including David Ponitz of Sinclair Commu- 
nity College and Philip Ward of Glen Oaks Community College. 
The committee members indicated the task of selecting the four 
best speeches was extremely difficult because of the vor\' high qual- 
ity of all the speeches that were submitted. 

The Presidents Academy extends its appreciation to the 43 chief 
executive officers who participated in the program and to AM 
Sykes and the other members of the Executive Committee who 
coordinated the project. Presidents Rose Channing, Donald Ciod- 
bold, Richard Greenfield, and Robert Parilla are congratulated for 
the selection of their speeches as "the best of the best." 

We hope that our colleagues will enjoy and benefit fri)m this 
monograph which we offer as a service of vour Presidents 
Academy. We also encourage vour continued support of the 
Academy's programs and services. 
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Interrelationship of Career and 
Technical Programs with 
the Humanities 

^ By Rose M. Channing 



In this century, a tendency has develofwd to characterize 
academe according to the tone of events within |>articular 
decades. We look bsck on the tuibutent '60s or on the passive, 
uncertain '70s, and v^^e talk about the challenges of academic 
survival in the '80s. What challenges? What strategies for survival? 
Survival for what? 

Many challenges can be identified, spanning a wide spectrum, 
from the individual inner self out toward global dimensions. We 
struggle with our own self-identi£icatk>n, peraonal views and values, 
ask who am I and to what purpose? We relate to people and to 
life in a cosmos that has a past, present, and future. Most of us 
need to work and l(K>k for meaning in our lives in relation to 
ourselves, signifkant others, peers, and the wider communih^. Our . 
lives, including our work world and personal world, are challenged 
daily by external influences of community, state, national, and gM>al 



Rose M. Channing is prtsident of Middlesex County Cdlege in Edism, New fersey. She 
received the bachelor's degree from New York University and nmster's degrees and doc- 
torate from Teachers College. CduirUAi University. She ha nutt^ofthe Liason Commit- 
tee of AACJC and the Natkmal League for Nursing: a mendrer of the Excutioe Committee 
of the AACfC Presets Ace^y: a member of the Executive Committee of the AACJC 
Internationa! /Intertultural Consortium; and a member of the AACJC Board of Directors. 
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e\vnt^,. Wow do we plan tor survival? Build a shelter, store our 
gtHHih, and keep everyone else away for fear they will take what 
is ours? Do we seek ptnver and more money, believing that more 
is better? That money, in itself, will ensure survival? 

You do not need to search very deeply for analogies here. We, 
as educators, are deeply involved personally in these struggles and, 
at the same time, are considering how to educate students toward 
their particular survival ends. Do we help them to learn for a job 
or fi>r coping with life? Is there a difference or a separation? What 
should our curricula include? What teaching sh-ategies need to be 
employed? What experiences do we need to provide for them? How 
many dollars will be required for higher education and who will 
pay? 

Regrettably, the struggle for survival in academe is inextricably 
related to the financing of higher education. For the past'^w years, 
and increasingly so at present, much time and effort are devoted 
to obtaining sufficient funds to balance college budgets. It is tragic 
when balancing a budget becomes an end rather than the means 
to operate an effective educational system. Boyer and Kaplan made 
the follow ing observation about money: 
Though the metaphors in use today to describe the problem surest 
dou^hlhty iierik (retmtdtmetit). corsetry (belt-tightening, the squeeze, 
the cnith h), and thennodxpmmics {the steady state), the real topic 
is ul}t>ohite}y clear: money, it is hunted by administrators, coaxed from 
alumni, eked out by legislatures, denuinded by departments, mamged 
In/ computers, accepted graciously from students, and eaten by infla- 
turn. Money is important, to be sure. The life and death of institu- 
turns can defk'nd on it. .eivn Utopian solutions to the uniivrsities' 
fiscal iciH's would not begin to address questions of purposes and 
priorities. Education for what and for whom? Learning toward what 
ind>. with which curricula, and in what kind of a umld? Questions 
like these give meaning to our money worries; they should set the 
tcrm> for >uh>equent tugs-of-mir; yet amidst the anxiety of auster- 
ity, ijucstion> like these are the ones that are Imrely discussed.^ 
Discussions that are held too often consider technical education 
i\ tsu> liberal education, presuming incompatibility. Over the years, 
as technical programs developed, emphasis .seemed to be placed 
on rele\.ini\- of courses to work-related theory and .skills. 

'I rin st I M,i\,'! Aiu\ M.irtin K.ipl.in. / fr'r Sunviw/ (Ni-vv KtKhelif, N'.V.. 
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Humanities courses were squ^zed out as demands for greater 
s]7eaaIization increased. Students in general were viewed tiK> often 
as either career or general education oriented, Boyer and Kaplan 
treat this point as tollows: 
. . At is su^ested that the colle^^iate tradition offonm! education 
demeaned if it seems to lead directly to a job. But such a vieiv distorts 
the present and denies the past. If the truth be told, education from 
its earlier days has been introduced and defended precisely because of 
its practicality, because ofivhat it has prepared students to do. . , UH^rk 
is not dishonorable, , , loork is universal; it tells a great deal abtmt ^wh 
pie and cultures on a wry personal leiH^l. For many of us, UH^rk is an 
exffression of who unr are and where ur fit. . . education while its pur- 
pnyse must always ^ beyond UK^rk, din*s not and should not bypmss the 
rentrality of uvrk—historically, culturally, and ph^rsimally. If educa- 
tion cannot relate to that part of human life deinited to productivity- 
e m at times, creativity— then it has failed mtrst fundamentally,'^ 
The challenge here is to educate holislically for life, a part of which 
is work and a part of which is a personal life outside of the job. 

While we educate in the present, we are actually preparing 
students not so much for tiulay as for their future place in the 
world— a world that is likely to be far different from that which 
we now know. Most of us can't begin to imagine what life and 
work will demand of humans in the decades ahead. Lwking back 
intu the past four decades, we will find that more technological 
advancement has iKCurred in that relatively short span of time than 
in centuries past. Along with the rapid development of high 
technologies, piH)ple are confronted daily, in life and in work, with 
the fallout from tme national and global crisis after another, run- 
ning the gamut of life's concerns. 

Ctmsider the ust» and abuse of world resiiurces, economic, 
pi>liticcil, and military problems, along with a host of sixial prob- 
lems such as starvation, discrimination, whole.sale migration of 
populations, environmental and health hazards, mental and emo- 
tional deterioration, along with alcohol and drug abuse. These are 
noX just someone else's problems. We need to deal with them in 
bi>th the workplace and in our personal lives. 

These obstTvations are pertinent as we liH>k at what is happen- 
ing in uur community colleges. There is no question in my mind 
that there must hv an interrelationship of ttnrhnologies with the 

Ibid , 7(1 
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humanities if we are to achieve our goal of educating students effec- 
tively for the future. I remembered and searched out a paper by 
Lewis R. Fibel on "Technical Education," written many years ago. 
when the liberal arts-oriented junior a>lleges began to feel pressures 
to include career-oriented programs. It contained some of the basic 
elements uptm which technical programs were built. Fibel defined 
technical education as follows: 
Althims(h many definitions of technical education are KSt'rf in different 
lontexis. I cfuisc to define the term for the purjKtses of this pmfvr, 
as education which (1) is orgflnized usually into two-year curriculums 
at the college leivl, (2) emphasizes iwrk in the field of science and 
mathematics which is frequently related to en^ineerins^ and industry. 
(3) .vjuH-s much attention to technical knowledge and to <^eneral educa- 
tiotf, but also stresses practice and skill in the use of tw>ls and instru- 
ments, (4) leads to competence in one of the technical occu^rations and 
ttsually results in the ^rantin^ofan associate de^m% and (5) includes 
a core of i^eneral etiucation courses in Eni^lish, humanities, si^ ial 
sciences, and lilvral arts, up to j.vrhaffs one-i]uarter of the total credits. 
He describes the objectives of technical education: 
rhe objectiivs of a ^ood pn^i^ram in technical education are three: (1) to 
provide the fhUential for immediate employment on a technical leivl 
with only reasimable further on-the-job training, P) to provide the 
additional fvtential for admncement within that or^^anizatnm and the 
flexibility to adjust to technological change, and (3) to make a con- 
tribution to the general education of the student.^ 
As the comprehensive community college evolved, career and 
technical pn^grams proliferated as rapidly as the number of col- 
leges. A level of education, related to a new level of employment, 
came into its own— the technician or paraprofessional or mid- 
manager. This led to a whole host of devel pments in the com- 
munity colleges whose mission was defined as being relevant to 
the needs of the community and the wide and varied constituency 
it ser\'ed. Very discrete career and technical programs were initially 
developed as electrical and mechanical technologies, health 
technologies such as nursing and dental hygiene, business 
technoUigies such as secretarial science and hotel, restaurant, and 
institution management, and science such as chemical or biological 
technologies To these were added one-year certificate programs 

•Ifuis K hbfl, Ichtihiil I titiuition {\\,\shm^\oiy. 1> C : Anifman AsMKiatum 
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and extensive short-term offerings in community education. The 
nature of the student bcxiy consequently changed to what is now 
called "non traditional." 

The nontraditional student and the focus on career education influ- 
enced curriculum developnrent to the point where the majority of 
courses included were those in the particular sf^alty or those 
deemed relevant to the occupation. Students who were adults seek- 
ing job skills or students with deprived elementary and high school 
preparation for coUeg?, exhibited little interest in humanities courses. 

Career and technical pn^;rams are admittedly directed to a specific 
goal which is preparation for work. It follows that the predomi- 
nent consideration focused on courses through which the 
knowledge and skills of the specialty could be a<hieved. The 
assiKiate in applied science degree was devis^ requiring a distribu- 
tion of credits in general education within the total required for 
the degree. Some of the programs were developed according to 
guidelines set by professk>naI, specialized accrediting agencies that 
required heavy concentration in the specialty areas. What little 
latitude was left for general education was usually satisfied by the 
social sciences, leaving no room in crowded career programs for 
humanities courses. 

Somewhere along the line, during the '70s, the trend toward 
viKationalism escalated in community colleges and the decline in 
the marketability of a liberal arts education was viewed as inevitable. 
Potential liberal arts majors shifted to preprofessional or career- 
oriented programs. David Breneman describes this in an article en- 
titled ''The Humanities in a Technological Society/' which appeared 
in the June 1980 issue of the American Association of Higher Educa- 
tion Bulletin. He states that "in 1%8, 51.4 percent of bachelor's 
degrees were awarded in academic disciplines; by 1977, this figure 
had dropped to 42.1 pert ?nt. The number of bachelor's degrees 
awarded in languages and letters in 1972 was 92,1(X); five years 
later, the number had plunged to 61,8(X), a drop of 33 percent. 
Students were clearly respi>nding rapidly and in large numbers to 
the depressed labor market by seeking instrumental education that 
would provide an advantage in the search of jobs/'^ He observed 
that the humanities seemed destined to be under continuing 
pressure from these forces for several more years. 

M)a\!d \V Brtnt'nian. The tlumanitios in .i TfchmiIoj;kd! StKictv/' AAHi 
l^iMitni ^2. no JO {iuni-. im)). 1 
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A aimbinatiim of totals causes faculty and administrators in a>m- 
munity colleges to fall into a mode of competition rather than 
cooperation in making decisions about program requirements, 
availability of, or encouragement of students in technology pro- 
grams to select humanities courses as el^ives. Factors which 
mitigate against stressing the mandated importance of the 
humanities in cancer and technical edi|^ation include requirements 
for approval and accreditation, the demands of the job market, and 
the nontraditional student Ixxiy. Some career-oriented faculty 
espouse the more narrow preparation and are not willing to work 
toward a balanced curriculum. Others are sympathetic and will 
discuss it, but the specialties win out in their decisions. Few ac- 
tually work diligently in cmiperation with humanities faculty 
seriously to seek ways to achieve this balance. 

The fate of humanities courses is also influence by the students 
themselves. Under a grant from the National Endowment for the 
Humanities, a m4inograph that reviewed patterns of curriculum 
in the humanities in two-year colleges was published and the 
following was found: "The humanities remain alive, maintaining 
their traditional form in the 'college parallel' courses, often reform- 
ing in interdisciplinary combinations in courses for the 'new' 
students/"^ The report gi>es on to say that; 

Curriiulum in the amimuuityedk^^e—thcdomimnt txffh'ofiiubhieca' 
laumUe. aa miited, a^^SiKmtede^ree-^mntin^institutk^^^ hf 
student prefen'fiiW wt imtitutiomi fffiihyikypit}f. Vie community college 
:s dcduated to ^ivin^ the i ommunity the kind of education it umt^. 
Acumii}i\^l\i, cu ept iu the technical ftelds that hair strict requirements* 
wi\hy>i\l by outside a^^efuies. a student can put together a program com- 
pri>ed pretty much of the courses he takes of his own volition. And 
what he elects to take is dommated by the requirements of the Imca- 
laureate transfer institution to which fw aspires, or by his own inten'sts 
and tcfidcfh ie> of the moment. In this climate the hunuinities must stand 
on then oicn, lOWfHim^s^ with job tminin^ pros^ramsand hoVlnf courses, 
a> urll a> iVith the other disciplines that students favor.*" 

I here are, hi>\vever, st) many Ci>nvincing arguments for inter- 
im t nlfi tor thi' stuii\ of c tunmunily i i»Ilt'gt's .ind FKIC C loarsnght^usf tor junktr 
1 olli'gfs. Ilh Wunuiuitu-^ m I<ii»')an G>//r>;is RiTwwinsf Curruulufft and hi>trui- 
turn il lis An^fli s ( t-nfff Un the Studv of t immunity Collegfs and I Kit Clear- 
tn^htuisf fur luituT C oIlf>;fs. !M7t) I 
-^Ibul 1 : 
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relating humanities with career and technical education. Perhaps 
the real challenge is our belief in this premise and the implementa- 
tion of ^vorkable strategies for success. There are many points of 
view being expressed. One rather dim view is taken by Robert Heil- 
broner as he asks, "Is there hope for man?" He goes on to answer: 
If then, lyy the ijuvstUm, is there hope for man? w ask whether it 
is ptrssible to meet the challenges of the future without the fmifment 
of a fearful puce, the ansu^r must he: There is no hopH\ . . the human 
prospkrt is not an irreiKfcahle death sentence. It is not apck:al\fp)se or 
dikmi^ay toward which are headed, although the risk of enor- 
mous catastn^phes exists. 

The prosphxt is h'tfer vieu\'d as a fonnidable array of challenges that 
must Ih^ owrconw before human sunuml is assured and that can be 
oirrcome by the saiHng inten>ention of nature, if not by the wi<kiom and 
foresight of man. The death sentetice is therefore better vieitrdas a con- 
tmgent life sentence— one that will permit the continuance of human 
Sih iety, hut only on a basis wry different from that of the present, and 
prohibly only after much suffering during the fieriixl of transition, ^ 

Another pinnt of view is expressed by Geiirge Bonham in an article 
IVmvstifying the Humanities": 

W'hiiteiH^f ails us as a civilization, it is not the humanists that will 
ultimately suffer the most, but the i^st majority of the rest of us who 
a\ * ; udl y losing ou r sense of place, ou r more profound knowledge of 
h *r hx ation. Facts, if scattered on some shallow ground without 
a hnkhier urb of understanding, remain unconnected bits, unfettered 
bu a >en>e of what is to the left ami to the right, to the immediate and 
ti> the di^^tance, ^ 

I vvouki submit a challenge to the humanities faculties. More has 
ti> happen than to list a number of disciplines, identify and clump 
iDurses into a bundle called the humanities, and list them in a 
K Ma\of , l echncxrrats pass over them as dispensable; they kxik gixxl, 
hut are not essential in preparing for a job. What strategies are be- 
ing devised to present the humanities as preparation for human 
skills that are just as essential as technical skills? 

It is not productive for academic humanists to band together and 
brmoan the losing state of the art to themselves. In doing battle 
tor survival, Circes must be gathered, armed with convincing 

Htnt-r »ind K.ipl.in f tltut^tttis^ for ^umuii 72 73 

H ,i il^^t' Htinh.im {Vmvvtifvmg the Humanities, ' Change 12 nn 7 (CVtciK»r 
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arguments, and deployed a ittong iech nical fa-,iilty, administrators, 
and employers. Perhaps some nresh ammunition can be obtained 
from a new commission report on the humanities in American Ufe^ 
which is obtainable from the University of California Press. In com- 
menting on this commission report Bonham states: 
Perhaps the mam theme of the Ommi^wn's findings is that most 
of the maladies that now afflict the humanitks cannot ix cured by 
vast infusions of monies... the (Kodemic hunmnities cannot he 
resuscitated by imst emduments if their cU^roorrw remain empty, 
if employers eschew liberal arts graduates in favor of more nanvwly 
educated specialists, and iflou^ sch(x^s fail to enrich their students 
early in life. ' 

Seven major recommendations were made in the commission 
report, among which were improved quality of the elementary and 
secondary schools, strengthening humanities research, reaffirm- 
ing within education the values of the humanities, closer collabora- 
tion of educational and cultural institutions as well as between 
humanities, science, and technol(^. 

A true interrelationship of the tecnnologies and humanities will 
recognize the purity of each, yet mix and match to yield desirable 
outcomes experienced by students. These should include wisdom 
from the past, orientation to and exploration of present day 
knowledge and skills, together with the ability to think, analyze, 
synthesize, develop values, and plan for an unknown future. There 
is a great need to improve the skills of writing, to restore the excite- 
ment of reading, to value the ability to speak other languages, and 
to nurture cultural awareness and appreciation. 

Yes, there are challenges, but there are also strategies waiting 
to be discovered and used. To career-oriented faculty I would say, 
"Dare to educate humanistic technologists." To the humanities 
faculty I would say, "Draw your career-oriented faculty and non- 
traditional students into the exciting orbit of the humanities." 



"Ibid. 

Tilts adiiro^ uus dchwred hi'tiW tht' Nno Jersey Cimsorttum on the Communitu College. 
Im\ Teadtw^t lramm\i Task Fort e-Cimrtiumty Cdlege Facultif. ^k^utit Laurel, New jersey. 
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Opportunities for Progress and 
Change in a Period of 
Economic Stress 

By Donald H. Godbdd 



During this period of economic stress and fiscal austerity, 
conununi^ coU^es axe being closely scrutinized and 
their minion being challenged. 
Breneman and Nelson observe a tension between in- 
structional mission and the financing of community colleges.* They 
predict that this tensk>n will grow during the next two decades 
predicated on two factors: the 25 percent drop in the traditional 
college-age population and community colleges' aUlity to attract 
adult markets at the ext«cted levels through the colleges' efforts 
to provide programs of lifekmg teaming. Community collies are 
under partkular scrutiny because of ttteir present muiti^toeted nus- 
sion. In a climate of restrictive funding for education and increased 



'David W. Breneman and Susan C. Nelson, Fimncmg Community ddleges: An 
Ecotiomic Perspective (Washington, D.C.: Brooking Institution, 1981). 

Donald H. Codbold presently sewes ts chmceUor mtd ii^rkt superintentknt «te Pfm^te 
Community Odlege D^rict Imabfimrtered in C^dgnd, QUifinwa, 0 post Ik has kdd mmx 
1980. He is a veteran ofnwre than X) years in education, and Im served as cdlege presi- 
dent and chief executive f^fker in the C^ddand Community Caikge Distrwt in Michi^n 
and Community O^le^ Denver st^ena. He receivei hs bmheiar of sckmx and nutter 
of education degrees from Wayne State University, and the doctor of f^ilosoj^ ikgree 
from the University of Michigan. 
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scrutiny of the value of all publicly suppKirted activities, community 
aiUeges question their aintinued a>mmitnwnt to comprehensiveness, 
particularly in relation to such areas as community service and non- 
credit courses. They also question the efficacy of the transfer function. 

Alexander Astm's research supports this concern abt>ut the 
transfer function. He has found that, in general, students enrolled 
in community colleges who aspire to pursue the baccalaureate 
degree have less chance of persisting towards that goal than those 
who go directly from high schtxjl to four-year institutions. 

A more recent study by Astin, which primarily relates to minor- 
ities in higher education, confirms this position. He states: 
Community collq^cs haiv been less successful, hoii>eivr, in perfvrrninii 
their transfer function. Our data indicate that whereas three in four 
community fo/Zfvfe' freshmen intend to get the baccalaureate, only one 
in four acUiallxf does so. What makes the attrition problem especially 
severe is the heavy concentration of minority students in community 
colleges, particularly in states like Cali^rtiia and Texas that haiv a 
hierarchical . three-tier system of puMic higher education. Because 
many minority students do not meet the admissions requiremmts of 
four-year institutions, they are forced to enroll in community colleges. 
For some of these student's, the community college's open door leads 
to a dead end. Moreoivr, many of those community college entrants 
ivho succeed in transferring to a senior institution find themselivs 
as students with advanced standing but without the resources and 
sennces that are ordinarily available to entering freshmen— for example, 
financial aid and orientation.^ 

Annther study by Dorothy Knoell' for the California Postsecon- 
dary Hducation Commission also questions the traditionjl mission 
oi community colleges. Knoell identifies six major issues that con- 
front community colleges in the l%Os; 
1. Overcoming the myth of the "two-year college. " Students, many 
of whom nire.idy have degrees, should be made aware that 
they can enroll without prohibition throughout their lifetimes. 

•AliAdmii-r W. Astin. fiml RcfHnt of the Commisstim on the Higher Etiuiatnm of 
Shfionth'^ (1 us Angdi's. ^{igher tducation Rest-arch InslituU", 19H2). This rept>rt 
is part ot an ovt-rali study titled Mitionfteii in American Higher Education by Alex- 
ander W Asiin, published in hardaivt-r by Jossey-Bass, Inc., Publishi-rs, in May 

',Vf/sM(i>is ami htih twii> of the Cahfimna Omiwuntty CoUe^ei, (Sacramento: California 
Post set undarv f diualum (, nmmissinn, IWI). Dt>rothy KntH-lI, principal 
rt'MMr;.hir 
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2. Rethinking open enrollment ivithin open admission. Cobununity 
colleges need to better implement the open-door adm^ons 
philosophy as it relates to a student's profknenqr and his or 
her program and curriculum placement upon entering. 

3. Improving artkulation with s^mdary schools. The need exists to 
better identify the academic skills needed for college-level work 
and improve programs of student preparation wr postseran- 
dary educational experiences. 

4. Reconsidering student affirmative Miion. Should relatively scarce 
state resources be used for severely disadvantaged minorities 
as opposed to the disadvantaged who csai be prepared for col- 
lege and university worii? And would disadvantaged minority 
students with cKiademic potential and interest in woriung 
towards the baccalaureate d^r^ be better served as enter- 
ing freshmen at four-year collies? 

5. Providing remediatkm. What tevel of remedial education should 
community colleges provkie and to what edent ^tould cour^ 
be adapted to the level of basic skills exhibited by students? 

6. Assuring transfer. There has to be an increase in the number 
of students transferring to the four-year college and univer- 
sity and improvement in their competitiveness at the upper 
division level. 

The Knoell study also refers to the economic payoff to vocational 
students in community collies, a payoff that is often cited as one 
of the advantages for enrolling. Although inconclusive, the data 
from studies to which she refers raise some question about the com- 
parative advantages of vocational training at community colleges, 
training offered in high school, and a nonvocational college 
educ£.iion. 

Running corollary to the question of what is best for the student 
is the competition between segments of higher education for 
students. The University of Califcmiia at Bericdey, in the fall of 1^, 
recorded the largest enrollment in its history. The university at- 
tributes the increase to its attraction of more first-year entering 
freshmen, either by student choice or recruitment, who ordinarily 
would have gone to the community coU^e. The University of 
California at Berkeley is also offering a special admissioiu program 
for marginal students who need further preparation to compete 
successfully in college-level programs. Ironically, the Peralta Com- 
munity College District has collaborated with the University to pro- 
vide the basic skills instruction a segment of these students need. 
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As pmponents of the community college movement, we defend 
our traditional mission with the belief that what we do, we do well- 
that we are truly meeting student and community needs, and that 
we are providing equal access to education beyond high school. 
We cite the evidence of instructional flexibility, diversity of students 
of all ages, and increasing enrollments to document that position. 
However, all of the above studies seriously challenge our defense. 
That challenge becomes particularly significant in a climate of 
economic stress and diminishing resources. 

The above scenario and prevailing economic influences have 
signaled the need for a self-appraisal of our institutions and the 
quality of our product. We need also to look at what it is we are 
about. The challenge to our mission presents an opportunity to 
make the changes necessary for the enhancement and continued 
progress of community colleges and the greater appreciation of our 
role as educational and training institutions. We can accomplish 
this self-appraisal while continuing to serve the function of pro- 
viding access to education beyond high school. What opportunities 
for self-appraisal and change exist? 

Breneman and Nelson, Astin and Knoell, among others, have ques- 
tioned btith the quality of community colleges and the success of 
our students, especially minority students. The urban community 
colleges represent the major point of entry for minority students. 

Forty percent of all students and 22.3 percent of minorities who 
enter college as first-time freshmen do so at community colleges. 
Minority students enrolled at community colleges also constitute 
38.8 percent of the total undergraduate enrollment in higher 
education.* Many of the students within this population are the 
first members of their families to attempt higher education; a 
substantial portion of them also suffer from some degree of 
economic disadvantage. The philostiphy and mission of community 
ci>lleges are of great importance to them. 

I am an advocate of the open-admissions policy, but I feel that 
the lack of supptirtive data has made its success questionable. In 
order to retain the concept of open admissions, we must tie it into 
a prtKess that will enhance the probability of student success. To 
accomplish this end we need to do a better job of identifying our 
students and their goals. 

'Amt'ru.m Assmiiituin nK timmunifv ,md lunu>r (, tilli-^fs, WjshingUm. [) (. . 
Ffbru.irv 1MH2 
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I am proposing a model for categorizing student needs such 
as the following: 1) the degree- or certificate-seeking student, 
full- or part-time basis, whether transfer or vocational; 2) the 
special-interest student, interested in personal growth and devel- 
opment, skills upgrading or licensure; and 3) the casual student 
pursuing self-fulfillment or nonvocational fwrsonal needs. To go 
along with this identification scheme is the notion of a contrac- 
tual agreement between student and institution at the time of 
admission. 

A student, for instance, who declares himself to be seeking a 
degree in an academic or vocatioiuil area, whether full- or part-time, 
would commit him^lf to the satisfactoty completion of a prescribed 
curriculum or program, including the remedial or basic skills courses 
necessary for success. A condition of enrollment for such a stu- 
dent coiild require that before being allowed to take a fourth cour^, 
or enroll for a second term, he submit himself for a full assessment 
and diagnostic workup and abide by any remedial needs prescribed. 
Students who do not progress satisfactorily towards their goal or 
who fail to comply with the contractual agreement would be denied 
the opportunity to register until doing so or until a program 
reclassification or adjustment is determined. 

Likewise, a certificate-seeking student would agree to terms 
related to the attainment of the certificate. The agreement with the 
special-interest student would be the attainment of the goal 
specified. The casual student would not be able to attain a degree 
or certificate unless there was a change in his designation. Students 
would be held to their course of study and could not change unless 
approved by their counselor or advisor. The intent here is for stu- 
dent success and for the establishment of standards for continuance 
in school. This contractual arrangement has proven successful for 
street academies as well as graduate schools. 

An admissions arrangement of this type should prove instrumen- 
tal in enhancing the transfer function and the success of students 
who transfer to four-year institutions. Student retention and success 
of the transfer function beg the need for structured curricula, appro- 
priate student pmficiency, strict standards of achievement, com- 
petent faculty, creative instructran, and a quality program of student 
assessment. The delineation of students would also allow greater 
attention to be focused on the transfer student and encourage more 
students to transfer— particularly from among minorities— than are 
presently doing so. 
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The philc^phy of open admissions and ^dent assessment has 
continually represented an insunnountal^ ditemma for community 
colleges. Student success in community colleges mandates that a 
pn^am of admissbns and student assessment be estaldished with 
which students must comply for omtinued enrolln^t. The idea 
here is not to limit access conditioned upon assessiront, but to sup- 
port a manner by which access and assessnwnt can take place. The 
above delineations erf students and contractual agreements should 
^ provide this opportunity. The program of a^ssment, counseling^ 
and guidance, however, must be comprehensive, sophisticated, 
professional, responsive to referrals, am! respected by stuctents and 
faculty. 

The press of financial resources is forcing my district to examine 
ways to become more cc»t elective. We are presently planning to 
develop a central registrar's offio^Jbr five collies. Also induded 
in this project is the developnwnt 0 a di^ct as%ssn^t center 
,to serve the piutx^ suggested abosre. A succe^-oriented pn^ram 
of admissk>ns snould improve student succe^ and allay much of 
the current concern about institutional quality. 

Complementary to a successful assessment program must be a 
quality program of student services, particularly that which is 
typified as counseling. I have been outspoken about the need for 
better quality, more efficient and functional counseling programs 
than the usual "one counselor per 750 students" approach. There 
is a need for programs that provide mc^ "hands-on ' contact witii 
students to interpret diagnostk information, f)rescribe courses of 
action, give advice, and assist students in sorting out and examin- 
ing optioris that will have significance to their future wellbeing. 

To accomplish these needs, I have been an advocate of the team 
approach to counseling. The team is composed of a trained, cer- 
tificated master counselor, paraprofessional(5), and peers. Rather 
than 15 counselors for 15, (XX) students, nine or ten teams of four 
persons at the same approximate cc^ as ^ 15 counselors, will allow 
more hands-on contact with students than under the pi^sent 
system. To work more effectively, students, upon registration, will 
have to be assigned to a team. The studente assigned will constitute 
that team's case load. Each team, guided by the master counselor, 
can develop intrateam specializations that could be effectively u^ 
by the stuaents assigned to it. It thus becomes the team's respon- 
sibility to devebp an effective program of guidance and counsel- 
ing for its students. During my tenure as vice president and chief 
executive officer of the Auraria campus for the Community College 
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of Denver, this model was effectively implemented and well appre- 
ciated at that institution. It can \x developed on a cost-effective 
basis and has proven effective in serving students. 

Community colleges must also improve their relationship and 
articulation with other segments in the educational hierarchy. No 
longer can we afford to "do our own thing." The competition for 
scarce resources requires that we join in consortia with^condary 
schools and four-year institutions in the deliwty of educational serv- 
ices to the community. We must assist the secondary schools in 
the preparation of students for postsecondary education, whether 
at the community college or the university level. Likewise, we must 
coIlalH>rate with the four-year colleges and universities in the ^ 
development of jointly sponsored programs for student success, 
joint collaboration on course content of faculty from secondary 
sch(K>ls and two- and four-year colleges will serve to improve cur- 
ricula and program articulation, as will the establishment at the 
community college of intracollege committees or commissions to 
oversee the transfer function. 

Programs at both levels (i.e., secondary school to community col- 
lege and community college to four-year colleges and univereities) 
can be those of amcument enrollment, joint teaching arrangements 
and the sharing of resources ranging from student assessment and 
career guidance centers and facility usage, to the sharing of the 
variety of means for telecommunications access to the community. 
The Peralta Distrkt has a student-managed cable TV station (PCTV). 
The station has its own dedicated channel and is on the air nine 
hours per day, five days a week. In cooperation with Oakland Public 
Schtx>ls, it can also cablecast on their Channel 13. PCTV is also 
cooperating with the University of California, Berkeley, in the shar- 
ing of instructional television fixed service (ITFS). 

Community colleges are proud of their occupational and voca- 
tional pmgrams. The future success of community colleges as train- 
ing resources in iKcupational and vocational skills, however, will 
depend on the relevance of these programs to employers, length 
t)f time to train students, and the relationships established by com- 
munity colleges with the private sector. All of these variables are 
particularly important in a time of dwindling resources. Community 
colleges nriust take the initiative to become more closely involved 
with the private sector in skill training. Such an involvement can , 
prove effective in determining the specification of skills needed for 
employment potential of our graduates. There is a need to develop 
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programs that are accelerated, open-entry, open-exit, modular in 
design, and those reflective of the new era of technology. 

The Peralta Community College District is now involved in 
specialized training programs with the General Motors Corfx^ra- 
tion, the electronics and cable TV industry, and Wang Word Pro- 
cessing Corporation, among othei^. In these programs there is a 
ccH>perative agreement between the district and the private sector 
to provide equipment and to share the teaching responsibility. 

The ability of community colleges to adapt program content and 
length of training to private sector needs will better allow them 
to represent themselves as viable training resources. As a member 
of the private industry council in Oakland, California, I have seen 
on several iKcasions proprietary schiwls and community agencies 
collaborate with the private srctor in obtaining funds for training 
programs already available at the community college. 

Our problem is one of adaptability and fast turnaround. The 
private scnrtor is spending money in the billions on their own train- 
ing programs, some of which could support training programs at 
community colleges. Urban community colleges cannot respon- 
sive to the private sector until we bea^me nuire adaptable to meeting 
its needs. A continuous relationship between community colleges 
and the private sector not only would make the colleges more adap- 
table; it also would allow them the oppi^rtunity to enter into con- 
tractual agreements for the delivery of training services. These could 
help subsidize program costs, improve cost effectiveness, and 
assure employment for students upon completion. 

In an era of declining resources, it is imperative that partnerships 
with the private sector be established that are mutually beneficial, 
relevant to employer needs, cost effective, and employment 
oriented. Activities of this kind can do much to allay the in- 
conclusive evidence reported about the efficacy of tKcupational and 
viKational training at the community college level. 

Community colleges, if they are to be viable training resources, 
must also be respimsive to the era of high technology and rapid 
technological change. Now, more than at any other time, colleges 
must understand technology, not only for the training of persons 
for employment but in the use of the technology itself. Not only 
must there be the partnership with the private sector to provide 
the training, there must be enough organizational flexibility to ac- 
commodate the rapidly and constantly changing needs for train- 
ing and upgrading at the greatest reduced cost, particularly during 
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times of high unemployment. It is estimated that 6(K),CXX) jobs are 
going unfilled in New York City because of a lack of [persons with 
the technical skills to fill them. These rapid changes in the "high 
tech" area often dictate needs for training that defy many of our 
traditional approaches to instruction. 

The empbyment needs for high-tech industries are such that th^ 
Kke to be kKated where there is a readily available labor pool. 
Available labor pools are usually found near training opportunities. 
For urban community colleges to take advanta^ of^ this rapidly 
gnawing industry, they must work in conjunction with the private 
sector to establish centers s{wdfically dedkat^ to the development 
of a basic entry-level l^^bor piwl readily available to the high- 
technok>gy industry that can develop a product that receives the 
sanction of the industry. Partnerships vdth the high-technology 
industry to share teaching respon^bility could be established* These 
also would allow college instructors to work in the industry to ac- 
quire a handsH>n knowledge of skills where necessary. Private sec- 
tor partnerships would also help community colleges maintain the 
most current equipment. Because of diminishing public resources, 
it will no longer be feasible to deliver self-contained, distinct pro- 
grams for all of the technologies involved. The instruction at such 
centers then would reflect duster-cores of educatiorul and skill com- 
petencies that are basic to the several areas represented by the high- 
technology fields. The cluster-core concept could prove to be effi- 
cient and expeditious. It could set its own standards and attain its 
own evaluation of quality. 

Community colleges of the future must make use of high tech- 
nology tH>th in instruction and its administrative processes. We can 
no longer alkn ' ourselves to be more fw^ple intensive than is 
necessary to maintain the human quality required to accomplish 
our mission. In an area of rising personnel costs, increasing 
knowledge, and greater expectations of educational institutions 
accompanied by reduced resources, it will be necessary to become 
more hardware intensive and technically innovative. Community 
colleges must also learn how to use computers, telecommunica- 
tions, micRKomputers and word processors, laser technology, and 
all other relevant new technologies to reach other communities, 
faciliate learning, and reduce the ct>st of administration by increas- 
ing efficiency. 

This period of austerity is teaching us that community colleges 
must develop organizational structures that are streamlined, cost 
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effective, and efficient. Particularly in multtcoUege districts, we can 
ill afford to duplicate all administrative precedes or programs at 
each college within easy commuting distance from each ot&r. Pro- 
gram comprehensiveness for colleges in a district must be deter- 
mined on the basis of logic and reason. 

The era of advanced technology easily lends itself to reducing 
duplkation and ixKreasing efikiency witlK)Ut a loss in effectiveness 
or oualitv. Very few conununity colleges have risen to the level 
of this challenge. It is appropriate here to state that beyond the 
problem of finances is also the problem of faulty and administrative 
inertia and some resistance to change. 

As the iwed has been dted that a doser relationship with the private 
sector is necessary, there is also the need for a closer relationship 
with other puMk and goverrurontal agenc^. Conununity colleges 
should be regarded all govemn^tal agencies as the primary 
resource for paraprofesskmal education and skilled training in areas 
that do not require the baccalaureate degree. Governmental agen- 
cies should collaborate with community cdDi^ges in the development 
of new programs that are concerned with improving the welfare of 
f^ple through education, training, and employment. In Califor- 
nia, the governor is promoting a relationship of tnis type in a multi- 
million dollar program entitled "Investn^t in People. " If fonded, 
community colleges are to be involved in several components. In 
the proposal, community college enrollment growth for 1982-83 has 
been specifically tied to the development of programs to train 
students for employment in high-t^hnolc^ industries. 

Similarly, urban community colleges should be aware and pre- 
pared to take advantage of govemn^tal programs being espoused, 
such as "enterprise zones." These relate to the partnership of 
government with industry in the preparation and training of per- 
sons indigenous to certain depressed gec^aphical areas where 
there is high unemployment and a labor pool without the skills 
needed to qualify for employment. Again, in the implementation 
of the enterprise-zone concept, community colleges should be con- 
sidered by government and the private sector as the primary 
resource for delivery of the necessary education and training. Com- 
munity colleges must be adaptable to the training needs for this 
kind of program, and must take the initiative to ensure that their 
involvement occurs. 

Community service is one of the haIlmaii(S of the community col- 
lege movement. At a time when money is scarce at both ends of 
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the spectrum— that is, in the pixkets of the f^ple who comprise 
our service area and also at the funding sources-— the question may 
be raised. Is a program of community service a legitimate resf^on- 
sibility and expense of the community college beyond its primary 
function of education and trainii^? It is my ^lii^ that community 
colleges should play a significant role in {Hoviding community serv- 
ice activities for their service areas. Formerly, the tax situation in 
California for community colleges allowed community service pro* 
grams to be offered at no additional cost to the conrununity* This 
tax structure no longer exists. Community colleges are now forced 
to find other means, including fees, to provide these programs and 
services. Community colleges should serve the function of ccH>r- 
dination and administration rather than subsidization. Community 
service programs must be financially self-sustaining or otherwise 
subsidized with due consideration given to the economic status of 
the service area. To eliminate totally a program of community 
service because of diminishing resources would further add to this 
deplorable state of affairs. It is during these times more than during 
times of prosperity that community service prc^ams are needed. 
The establishment of a coordinating mechanism to work with local 
structures such as community-bai^ organizations, business and 
industry, governmental agencies, churches, and local schools, 
among others, should provide a creative mechanism to accom- 
modate this need. 

Community colleges are taking a serious initiative to beconw more 
heavily involved in the establishment of foundations and auxiliary 
organizations. These serve as a means of attracting money to be 
used for special purposes that cannot be accommixlated within the 
pi>Ucies that govern budgeted general fund money. Foundations 
can be used as reiK>sitories of money donated by philanthropists 
or solicited by an active staff. They can also be used for student 
scholarships, support of programs in the fine arts, community 
ser\'ice, humanitarian interests, and contractual arrangements to 
provide instruction. The development of a foundation or auxiliary 
organizations should not be overlooked as a means of attracting 
or pursuing financial suppx^rt from external sources that can be used 
to supptirt community service programs and other activities. The 
task of finding a means of support for community service will not 
be easy, but it can be accomplished. 

Finally, community colleges should look upon this period of re- 
strictive funding as a learning experience. It has not been a question 
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of whether it was coming but when. Now, it is here and we are 
minimally prepared for it; we can hardly document our case. 
Thousands of students have come through our doors. We preach 
a great gospel about what has happened to them. We know we 
have been good for all of them. But i do not know of a college that 
can document what has happened to most of them. Even attempts 
to form alumni associations most often fail. If we are good enough 
to exist and be supported by our citizens, we ought to be able to 
make a case for that support. The "walking with their feet" 
documentation is not acceptable to the private sector or the 
legislatures when there are no good answers to the difficult ques- 
tions raised by them. 

I am particularly concerned about what happens to our minori- 
ty youth. If they are not transferring to four-year colleges, if they 
aren't prepared for work, where are they and what are they do- 
ing? These are questions urban community colleges in particular 
must be able to answer. Community colleges need to establish a 
means of documenting what they do: their successes, their faihires, 
the efficacy of their instructional methods, and many other variables 
that will help tell their story to those who provide their support. 
Until they are able to do so, or until their constituents and students 
learn to appreciate them enough to take up their case with the 
ptwers that be, they will forever be under scrutiny, continually 
compared with the four-year institutions, and placed in the posi- 
tion of always justifying their reason for being. 

I believe in community colleges and the role they play in the 
educational hierarchy and the service they provide to the commu- 
nity. I believe in their philosophy and their mission as I presently 
understand it. I know tney have positively affected the lives of many 
students, particularly those who are minority. What is for certain 
is that community colleges are under fire— particularly urban com- 
munity colleges, which enroll large numbers of nrinorities. 

What I have attempted to do is point out some areas where com- 
munity colleges need to make changes if they are going to con- 
tinue to progress and \x accessible to the kinds of students who 
need them the most. The need for some change has become more 
immediate because of this period of economic stress. However, the 
need for change has long been apparent. It may be good for com- 
munity colleges that they are now being confronted with the real- 
ity of their mission for their own preservation. If community col- 
leges believe in their mission, now is the time to make the changes 
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necessary to eiwure their continued progress. If we do not make 
the changes, they may be made for us and the outcome may not 
be properly describea as progress. 



This address uws deiiverrd to the Natioml Pdicy Conference. Urban Cdleges in Transi- 
tion. Detroit. Michigan. March 7-9. 1981. 
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Excellence and Innovation in 
Higher Education: Implications 
for Community Colleges 

By Rkherd K. Grmfkid 



The tide of various Mtffi-ribbcm reports deali^ 
for educational refc»nn has been rising for years, reaching 
a new peak widi ihejmibiiGatkm a year ago ctf the fina! 
repent m the Natkmal Comm^sion on ExcdieiKe in Educa- 
tion. This ''open tetter'' to the An^kan pe(^, emided A Mtfam <tf 
Risk: The Imperative for EdmOumi Reform, a caB to arms in the 
face of our country befiMovCTtakenlywCTldco mpe t i tcar s in inany 
areas of comnwrce, ini£u^iy, scteme, and technok^kal innova- 
tion. The "Uame" for this ^ 6001 preeminence is laid heavily 
(and perhaps unfairly) at the door ol our schools and colte^ in 
such commission statements as: "... the educational foundations . 
of our society are presently being eroded by a rising tide of nwdi- 
ocrity that threatens our very firture as a nation and a peopte." 

This powerful report goes on to state tiiat "Our soctety and its 
educational institutions seem to have lost s^t tiie basK: jpvaq^tse 



Rkhai^K. GremfkUfmserpedacham^hrf^theSl.Lca^QmmmityCoUtgeDatrk^ 
since 1975. He um fowHimg jtrmdent of two communitrf adUges m New Jersey New 
York State. He serves cm the boards of directors of the AACJC. the League for Imomtion, 
and the Netwml Center for Higher EducBtwn Mmg e men t Stents, hkisalsoamen^ 
of the AACJC/ACCT joint Commission on Federal Relations. He received the bachelor 
of arts degree from Cornell University, ami the master of arts and doctor of education 
degrees from CWwmMi Uniuersity. 
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of schiioling and of the high expectations and disciplined effort 
needed to attain them/' It lists the rather well-known indicators 
of the risk we face—from adverse international comparisons of stu- 
dent achievement, over ten percent adult functional illiteracy, lower 
standardized test average achievement of high school students, the 
falling off of S, AT, scores and college Ix^anl achievement tests, 
the massive inability to demonstrate vital "higher order" intellec- 
tual skills, the huge increase in remedial courses and programs in 
community colleges and baccalaureate institutions, and the massive 
investments by business and the military in remedial basic 
education. 

The commission then defines "excellence" in terms of individual 
learners performing at the boundary of their personal limits, schwls 
and colleges setting high expectations and goals for all learners and 
helping students reach them in every possible way, and a siKiety 
that embraces these policies and commits itself to their achieve- 
ment in an increasingly fast<hanging, competitive world that re- 
quires a lifetime of learning adaptation. 

Most of the recommendations coming from various studies and 
blue-ribbon reports include 1) stiffening high schix^l graduation re- 
quirements to lay down more strength in English, math, science, 
S€Kial studies, and computer science, including foreign language 
tor the college-lx>und; 2) schcK)ls and colleges adopting higher 
expectations and more rigorous and measurable standards; 3) 
spending more time on learning (lengthening the schcx^l day and 
year); 4) improving the teacher corps in terms of preparation, 
salaries, and professional growth and status; and 5) holding 
educators, bi>ards, and governmental leadei^ responsible for achiev- 
ing these reforms and citizens respninsible for providing the 
necessary fiscal support. 

As Sandy Astin and others have pointed out, colleges and univer- 
sities have tended to "rated" in terms of quality and prestige 
by input yardsticks and relative selectivity in the admissions pro- 
cess. The more that is spent and charged, and the tougher the ad- 
mission requirements, the "better" the college. The longer the list 
of impressive scholar/researcher/grantsman stars on the faculty, 
the better the teaching and learning opportunities for the lucky 
students. Hence, the prominence of Harvard and the other "Ivies," 
Stanford, and so on. But by these yardsticks, the ofwn-door com- 
munity colleges and mi>st state colleges and universities fare fxwrly 
in public estimation, sine? the nonselective admissions prtKess and 
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their Unv ci>st yields a very heterogeneous student body with lower 
general educational and stKicwconomic status. It doesn't matter if 
the dedicated efforts of high-quality, student-oriented teaching, stu- 
dent services, and other support staff services result in impressive 
gains in student learning for so many! To quote John Gardner in 
his famous 1%1 book entitled Excellence—Can We Be Equal and Ex- 
cellent TiH^?: 

We muat dewlop a pomt of view that permits each kind of institution 
to achiciv excellence in terms of its own objectives—iw short, we 
reject the notion that excellence is something that only can be experi- 
enced in the most rarified strata of higher education We must 

aak for excellence in every form u>hich higher education takes We 

should assert that a stubborn striving for excellence is the price of 
admission to reputable educational circles — We must make the same 

challenging demands of students It is an appalling error to 

assume^is simie of our institutions seem to have assumed— that young 
men and uHnnen incapable of the highest standards of intellectual excel- 
lence are incapable of any standards whatsoever, and can prof^rly be 

subjected to shoddy, slovenly and trashy educational ^re It is 

no sin to let aivrage as well as brilHant youngsters into college. It 
is (i sin to let any substantial portion of them—average or brilliant— 
drift timntgh college without effort, unthout growth and without a goal. 
C.ardncr further states that "A conception which embraces many 
kinds t)f i <cellcnce at many levels is the only one which fully ac- 
cords with the richly varied potentialities of mankind: It is the only 

one which will permit high morale throughout the society We 

need excellent physicists and excellent mechanics." 

Put another way by U.S. Office of Education Assistant Secretarv 
Donald Senesc, "Excellence and equity need to go hand-in-hand, 
not as separate or adverse goals. How do we benefit the poor and 
minorities by giving them a substandard education in the name 
of equity iind fairness?" 

Shirif \ B. Cordon, president of Highline Community College in the 
state ot W ashington, commenting in the September 1983 issue of the 
A AC IC jimmal on the Commission on Excellence report, stresses that: 
The oftfii door /s not incompatible with excellence, with high stand- 
ards, ami with mtwiingfid exfvctations— expectations that require indi- 
viduals to fh-rtorm on the hmndaries of their fwrsimal abilities. Each 
course i an be rigorous, whateivr the discipline or leivl. Each institu- 
tion should demand that students do their best educationally. Mak- 
ing i'\trption> or lowering standards because many students uvrk. 
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have family responsibilities, or b^use the students ami't the most 
aUe, is undoubtedly a major disxrvice to the students and to societif. 
To let students "get by/' whatever their pmrfH)se, is not giving them 
a fair and honest return on an ini^tment of time and money and 
is, in many resj^ts, deceiving the students. To let students think 
that less than the best will do is one of the major ^tors that has put 
us all at ri^. 

As another Gardner ptiints out {Chvid Gardner, president of the 
University of Utah): 
Compared with all other industrial SfXieties, the U.S. lias an extraor- 
dinarily nonselective educational system. In the United States, and 
virtually nowhere else until very recently, it is fHJSsible for a mildly 
j^rsistent but singularly untalented student to complete high school, 
to attend a two-i^r college, and to transfer to some four-i^r institu- 
tion and obtain a Imhelor's degree The contrast betiv^n our 

system and tho^ofmost other societies in this regard is really three- 
fold. First, the American system permits, or more accurately en- 
courages, high f^rcentages of students to remain in the educational 
system for longer pericds of time. Second, the American system tends 
not to erect cl^r, u^ll-marked hmndaries t^titren high and loic status 
education either in the form of separate schods or in the form ofim^^r- 
meable divisions within schools. Finally, the American system tends 
to select by attrition rather than by examirmtion. American students 
tend to drop out as often as they are flunked out. 

From a compamtive persf^tive, then, the American educational 
system rates high marks in terms of the breadth of its cin^rage as 
mil as the performance level of its most able studettts. Both the Sciaice 
and Mathematics international sun^ hai^ demonstrated that the 
top 5 to 10 percent of American secondary students move as u^ll in 
these fields as do a similar prvfK>rtion in other countries. Air rage per- 
formance levels of American students are, of course, lom'r because 
a far broader spwtrum of students are retained in U.S. comprehen- 
sii>e high st/i(K)/s. 

Community colleges throughout our land have st^ught to bridge 
the two ideals of equity and excellence in higher education. For 
many years, and to this day, our role in making access a reality 
has been recognized widely— indeed, comprehensive, open-door 
community colleges are acknowledged to have been the major 
American invention in higher education in the twentieth century 
and a prime mover on the "equity" front. Our reputation for 
excellence is another matter, despite the unfairness ot so much of 
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the criticisiTi that is leveled at us in the name of academic standaids, 
program quality, grade inflation, student attrition, and faculty 
prestige. 

As Judy Eaton summarized in her comprehensive AACJC Jourml 
article in ^ptember 1^ entitled "Judging Community Colleges: 
Looking at Student Success'': 

Data have feeen incrmsingly avaiUMe whkh tend to conftrm that— 
• Community oMege stuiknts U bask shtt levels cxmpanAik to Icmxr 
diiisioft stiuknts in four-i^raMegesanduniKrsitks. • Community 
colleges themsdoes impose lower xaikmk star^rds on students u^ien 
compared with fouf'^r colleges and universities, • Community al- 
lege faculty and administrators are not as credentmlled or xoell- 
trained m^iemkally as four-i^r college or university fKulty. • Owi- 
munity college students are commuters, heavily employed, and 
burdened unth life responsibilities whkh consistently interfere with 
their academic pn^ress. 

She then reviews br»fly the critidsms of community colleges 
made by Breneman and Nelson's 1%1 "bombshell/' Richardson's 
concerns over student persistence and progi^ss, the decline in the 
transfer function in Cali^mia's community coUc^ges, Sandy Astin's 
adverse views on how well community colleges do for their 
students, and Art Cohen's oft-criticized concerns over the fate of 
the liberal arts and general education in the context of the shifting 
emphasis toward compensatory and career education. 

In essence, community colleges, as a group, fall short if they are 
measured solely on the basis of measuring tranter rates and acqui- 
sition of certificates or associate degrees, or if measured by the rate 
of attainment of bachelor's degrees by former community college 
students. This narrow, critical focus makes it necessary for us to 
push vigorously for broader criteria against which to measure our 
effectiveness, such as student achievement in terms of their own 
objectives, or achievement of viable skill levels. Moreover, it is time 
that we take the offensive in reviewing academic standards, instead 
of being pushed into it by the Veterans Administration and by the 
U,5, Office of Education, and in stating clearly the competency ex- 
pectations we have for our students. 

While a g(K>d deal of this fault-finding is l^sed upon pure snob- 
bishness with a socioeconomic class status and racist tinge, we 
should not be blind to the strong pc^sibility that we may have erred 
in favor of mass equity at the expense of setting high expectations 
and pushing all of our students to their natural limits, including 
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those with better-than-average or superior intellectual capabilities. 
The pendulum is now swinging toward more rigor and more 
demands upon ^udent motivation and performance. While we- 
have to guard against this "reform" moven^t if it becomes a rloak 
for a revival of exclusionary policies, I believe that we should 
welcome this opfKirtunity, i.e., equity and excellence. We have been 
in the forefront of the struggle for equity in higher education and 
we have made many unsung contributions to the search for excel- 
lence. It is time for us to take the lead in demanding more of 
ourselves, our students, and our institutkms, in order to come doser 
to that elusive ideal of pushing all of our citizens, regardless of dif- 
ferences in capacities, to the limit of their abilities to perform. 



T/fjs iit/i/ro- .<wn lU'liiYU'ti lit thf iiniiual mivtiu^ ot Ihc North Cetilml A^r^Kialitui of 
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Community CoUeges: 

We Must Act to Shape Our Future 



By Rdirert Parilla 



One of my colleagues asked me why 1 had been invohred 
in planning a prt^ram where evearyone gpt together to 
tell everyone else how bad the Bnandal future might 
be . The tact is that at Montgomery for a few years iraw 
we've been implementing a planning process whereby we've ^xm- 
soied programs to enabte us to examine fetors that will influence 
the coUege in the future. The purpose of tlwse pro-ams is to bring 
us information and data so that our internal planning {»oce^ can 
consider the issues that people are talking about as important to 
higher education. 

At the outset of this year's planning dSait, we began talking about 
a financial future topk and how we would treat it at Montgomery. 
We perceived that this might be a topic of statewide interest and 
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decided to propose that other organizations cosponsor the exam- 
ination with us. While we reo^^iized that the informatkin we would 
receive to present at this program might be less than {x>sitive, we 
believed that in order to plan effectively we needed to understand 
the bad as well as the good news. Therefore, we proceeded with 
the Financial Future program with the expectation that we would 
hear some bad news, but that as a result of hearing this news, we 
might be able to influence our financial futtire to be more positive 
dian it might be if ^ did not hear arid untterstand the infonrnation. 

In order to begin to affect the somewhat gkK>my financial news 
that we have been receiving in Maryland and many other states, 
we need to place this information in some context. We could ex- 
pand to a broader issue that might help us to put the Financial 
Future program in a national context. 

Certainly we could say that we live in extremely chaotic times. 
There are obviously large numbers of Americans who indicate that 
they are losing confidence in themselves and in the tried and true 
institutions that they have counted on in the past. They feel that 
we are constantly dealing with crises in.America. We talk about 
crises of inflation, unemployment, technical obsolescence, crime, 
the fact that we don't trust our public ofBdals, the fact that we're 
constantly involved with wars or terrorism, and other crises. 
Perhaps the worst crisis that we hear people talk about is an ex- 
treme crisis of leadership. There doesn't seem to be on the horizon 
or in our midst substantial leaders to guide us out of these chaotic 
times. Certainly all of us could expand these recent experiences 
to the last 20 or ^ years. During that time period there has been 
rapid change in conditions up>on which we've always relied. 
Religion has changed. Our economic structures and conditions con- 
tinue to change. 

Alvin Toffler predicted a good many of the social changes and 
adjustments that we're dealing with today. He stated that many 
of us will be victims of "future shock"— vktims of this kind of 
change. Toffler stated that there are four ways we deal with change. 
First, we tend to block out reality. We tend to say that the change 
is not going to happen; that it doesn't exist here, and therefore 
we can hide from it. The s«x)nd is that we look for simple solu- 
tions. We assume that we can come up with a quick fix and all the 
problems will go away. Third, we sometimes withdraw into our 
own specialization. Instead of dealing with the big pnroblen^ of the 
world we withdraw into the little world of our specialty and don't 
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let ourselves be bothered by the big changes in society. Finally, 
in Toffler's opinion, the worst problem that we. have as vktims of 
hiture shock is that we tend to look to the past for old solutions 
to new problems, an approach that simply won't work. 

Recent studies by I?oth psychologists and physicians have noted 
that these rampant changes are causing extreme stress in our 
society— stress that they say is leading to ji^ysical disease. They 
are saying that this kind of chaos and crisis could lead to physic^ 
collapse on the part of individuals and perhaps on the part of 
organizations. This research is of piarttcular concern becau% I've 
heard people refer to the fact that if you really want to destroy 
somebody or something there are a number oi ways to go about 
it. First, you can destroy their confidem^ in themselves or destroy 
their confidence in the or^uiizations of which they are a part— 
destroy their ability to feel any reliability on those oiganizations 
or those tried and true institutions. 

After you successfully convince people that they can't have a basis 
for confidence in themselves or in their organizations, then you 
can move to another level of destructiveness in terms of the indi- 
vidual or organization. You can move to destroy the individual's 
concern, commitment, or motivation to do anything about a partic- 
ular problem. Certainly we've seen that happen in many instances. 
But when you destroy f^ple's commitment to be involved, you 
find them withdrawing from the ciirumstaiKes. They simply say 
it's not worth the effort. If I get invdved, it will not make a dif- 
ference. The problem will prd^ably go away anyway, so I'll wait 
and see or let someone else worry about the problems. If this hap- 
pens in education, if we no longer have the concern or the motiva- 
tion to do anything about the problems, then certainly the doom 
and gloom predictions that we've heard regarding our financial 
future will come true. 

Recent p>olls provide evidence of the loss of confidence through- 
out the country. When people are asked what kind of confidence 
they have in their organizations, they almost always say that they 
have very little confidence in many organizations. I was recently 
reading an old Gallup poll dealing with the issue of confidence. 
People in the advertising profession had about a 6 percent con- 
fidence level in the United States. Politicians had about a 9 per- 
cent level. Labor leaders noted 19 percent; business executives 20 
percent; lawyers 40 percent; jcnimausts 49 percent; and, thank God, 
college teachers had 79 percent confidence. 
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Certainly we do have proUems in otir communities, in our col- 
leges, and in our country. We see people droiming out an the tin^. 
We see people who daim that they're burned out. We see press- 
ii^ pnmems in our soctety tiiat are tfie renih ol drugs and aki^cd. 
We have this tremendous and growing mentality that if it feels 
good, do it. If it doesn't feel good or if it cc^ a little bit of time 
Of effort or if risks are involved, then avoid it. 

These kinds of soctetal crises are happening, but I submit to you 
that they don't have to amtimie to hajf^n. We have a choice. We 
have a choice to take the high or the low road. Unquestionably, 
there is a lot to be cynical about, a lot to be pessimistic about. But 
wecantakeamoreoptimistkview. We can K)ok at the word crisis 
and think of the ctefiiikion that medical people it. Nfedical peo- 
ple say that a crisis i$ a turning point: you either get worse or you 
get better; perhaps you can have some influence on whether you 
get worse or better. The Chinese, who as ymi know write in synv 
bds, write the word "crisis" wtth two cl^r»:lm. 'n^ firM chanKter 
stands for the word "danger," which is perhaps how we look at 
crisis; but the second chariKter is "oppcntunity." I think we too 
frequently look at crisis in terms of me danger and forget about 
the opportunity it may repre^nt. 

Whether we choc^ danger or opportunity, whether we choose 
pessimism or optimism, whether we choc»e losing or winning, 
really depends on leadership. It depends on each of us. Whether 
community colleges maintain puuic confidence d^>ends on 
whether we maintain confidence in ourselves. Maintaining public 
credibility depends to a very great extent on whether or not we 
can maintain quality. We must maintain public concern for us and 
commitment to us if we hope to be able to motivate our leaders 
to political action. 

The value of Maryland's Hnancial Future program was that even 
though it did tend to have people talk about the problems, it also 
produced a little bit of "double think" on our part. I^uMe think 
requires us to ask, "Now that we've heard the problem, what can 
we do about it?" We need to continue to ask that questkm through- 
out the country. We must guard against concluding that someone 
else will solve the problems, someone else will taloe the responsi- 
bility. If we individually coiKhtde that it doesn't matter if we get 
involved, then we'll be making a mistake. The greats problem 
that we've got to overcome is the fact that many of us might feel 
that we don't have the opportunity to influence the future. The 
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reason we entered into a process of planning at Montgomery Col- 
lege is that we beloved that if we can identify potential future 
problems, we can try to do something about them now. We can 
thereby avoid the seiious consequences of the prot:dem. If we wait 
for the problems to hit and don't try to anticipate them, we will 
deserve our fate. 

There's no question that we fxs challenge as leaders, but I think 
we can prevail. Will we be ^le to maintain the mission of the com- 
munity colleges? WUl we be able to maintain our commitment to 
access, or will we close the institutions partially? Will we be able 
to improve quality? Will we have adequate funding? As hi^ school 
enrollments decline, can we prevent unhealthy segmental battles 
among community colleges, the private sector, fd^-year institu- 
tions, and the universities? Can we play a rc^ in the economic 
development of our state? Can we train tite uiwmployed? Can we 
become involved in the tremendous change in technology that is 
occurring? Yes, we can get involved, and we can have an impact, 
but only if we choose to get involved and take the risks. 

Support for education is really necessary if we believe in the 
future. No other public expenditure has as much to <to %vith the 
future as does education, which is an investment in the future. I 
don't believe that an adequate number of studies have been con- 
ducted to show the public and the politidans that an investment 
in education really does pay off. We need to get about doing those 
kinds of studies. We need to show reopte the kiikls pay^ tiuit 
come from education. The research is our responsibility, not ihe 
government's. 

In conclusion, there's no questk>n that we in community colteges 
can be optimistic about our future. There's no auction that we 
are institutions that provide hope to other people. Our students 
are enrolling because they are hopeful about the future. They have 
hope in their future, and they see us as an institution that helps 
provide an avenue to a better future for them. We can't lose signt 
of that fact. It's not enough, however, that we're currently strong; 
it's not enough that our enroUnwnts continue to grow. It's not 
enough that certain things are going our way right now. If we sit 
back and say, yes, it is good, complacency wiflf be bred. 

What we have to do is define our strengths, conmiunicate these 
strengths better to our constituend^, and become involved in 
political action. This is a democracy l»sed on poUtkal activities; 
it's based on informing the put^; it's based on informing the 
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politkians about what our are and why we have them. If 
we simply sh back and say we'll watt to see what mir state does 
and then react, we'll wait to see what Washington does and then 
react, then we deserve what happens to us. If, on the oti^r hand, 
we get tf^ether, if we get invcdved in pbnning what we think our 
Yiest next steps are and then go actively about me bui^«s erf mak- 
ing sure the public and the l^islatures know what our agendas 
are, I diink we can be successnil. If we want to be leaders in this 
fidd, we're going to have to take sotae risks. I think the risks are 
worth taking. There's sintply no questH>n that we've got an ex- 
tremely positive base on which to build. 



This address um delivered at a conference in Anr^pi^is, Maryland, sponsored fry Mont- 
gomery College; the Institute for Research in Hi^er and Adult Education, University 
Aten^nd, the MaryUmd State Board for OmmuHity Cdkges; and the Alarybni 
Assacmtion of Community Odlege Trustees, Ekamber 3, I9S2. 
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